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THE ADULT MULTIPLE INTELLIGENCES (AMI) STUDY* 

Dr. Howard Gardner’s introduction of multiple intelligences theory (MI theory) in 
1983 generated considerable interest in the educational community. Multiple 
intelligences was a provocative new theory, claiming at least seven relatively 
independent intelligences. MI theory presented a conception of intelligence that was 
in marked contrast to the traditional view of a unitary, “general” intelligence. 

Since its inception, MI theory has been enthusiastically received by many 
educators who are aware of the many different “smarts” their students bring to the 
classroom. They are drawn to MI theory because it supports pedagogy and 
approaches with which they are aligned (e.g., multisensory, constructivist); it 
validates what teachers already know and do when they use diverse classroom 
practices. They see in MI theory a framework for extending their instructional and 
curricular repertoires to be inclusive of a greater range of student strengths, 
particularly those not accounted for in standard academic fare. This is particularly 
relevant for adult literacy teachers. Perhaps their most typical students are those 
whose preferences, abilities, and most effective learning strategies do not fit the 
standard mold that favors the traditional logical and linguistic skills. 

The Adult Multiple Intelligences (AMI) Study began in December 1996 with 
the question, “How can Multiple Intelligences (MI) theory support instruction and 
assessment in Adult Basic Education (ABE), Adult Secondary Education (ASE) and 
English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL)?” 

Ten ESOL, ABE, GED/diploma preparation teachers from Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Vermont embarked on an 18-month 
journey to understand what the theory of multiple intelligences might have to offer to 
their teaching and learning. These teachers took on the challenge to help their 
students identify and use diverse pathways to learning English, basic skills, and 
content utilizing MI theory. To our knowledge, AMI was the first systematic, 
classroom-based study of MI theory across different adult learning contexts (see the 
AMI web site at http://pzweb.harvard.edu/ami) . This annotated bibliography, 
compiled by AMI Study staff through the course of the AMI Study, represents 
resources deemed most relevant or informative to those involved in the field of adult 
education. 



*The AMI study is a collaboration between Harvard Project Zero and the New England Literacy 
Resource Center (NELRC)/World Education under the auspices of the National Center for the Study 
of Adult Learning and Literacy (NCSALL) at Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE AMI ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The fact that MI is a theory of intelligence, not a learning theory or an educational 
approach, leaves room for interpretation as to its practical applications. It also puts 
the onus on educators who want to use MI theory well in their own settings to 
develop a good grounding in the theory and in current Mi-based practices. 

Therefore, studying available literature about MI theory, research, and practice 
becomes something of a prerequisite to applying the theory well and “in the spirit of’ 
its key features. The goal of this annotated bibliography is to help our colleagues in 
the adult education field — basic education, ESOL, pre/GED or diploma programs — 
with their initial search for MI resources that fit their needs. 

Of the 200 Mi-related resources initially previewed, we identified the 45 
included in this bibliography as pertinent or infonnative to our target audience. As 
readers are probably well aware, there are scant resources available about MI theory 
for adult basic education. Therefore, a search for resources helpful in applying MI 
theory in this field has to go beyond the bounds of resources geared specifically to 
adult education. Fortunately, many ideas and activities can be generalized beyond 
the original contexts from which they emerged. We have included any resource, no 
matter what the originating context, that is relevant or useful or has been 
recommended and used by AMI teachers or other colleagues. The annotations are 
organized in three categories: 

MI Theory 

This section includes books and articles that focus on the theory of multiple 
intelligences, such as Dr. Gardner’s original texts. A range of more to less 
scholarly presentations of MI theory are included. Items typically include 
references to implications and examples of MI theory in practice. 

MI Research Projects 

In this section we share articles and reports presenting research findings of 
Mi-based studies. These resources describe specific applications of MI 
theory in schools and report findings such as the effect of MI theory in the 
classroom, attitudes toward MI theory, and levels of MI implementation. 

MI Practices 

Entries in “MI Practices” focus on implementation. Some emphasize 
frameworks or fonnats for using MI theory, while others primarily present 
collections of activities. 
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These category designations suggest the primary focus of each work, be it 
theory, research, or practice, rather than define its exclusive topic. For example, 
every article, report, and book listed here includes an introduction to MI theory, of 
varying length and detail. But only those items listed in the “MI Theory and 
Implications” category focus on the theoretical. We encourage readers to at least 
peruse all three sections, as the “perfect” resource may be in a section one might not 
have anticipated. Please visit our web site if you would like to make 
recommendations for additions to future versions of the annotated bibliography 
( http://pzweb.harvard.edu/ami) . 



MULTIPLE INTELLIGENCES THEORY 



1. Armstrong, T. (1993). Seven kinds of smart: Identifying and developing 
your many intelligences. New York, NY: Penguin Books. 

Thomas Armstrong’s Seven Kinds of Smart is a good “primer” for the individual, 
layperson and educator alike, who is interested in learning more about MI theory. In 
Chapter One, Armstrong explains MI theory and provides a “multiple intelligences 
checklist” for readers to use in self-reflection. Chapters Two through Eight present 
each of the [original] seven intelligences in some detail, including ideas and 
exercises aimed at helping the reader understand that particular intelligence and how 
it operates in the real world. 

The last four chapters present MI theory from different vantage points. 
Chapter Ten focuses on identifying and dealing with various challenges associated 
with learning and includes a “learning difficulties checklist.” Chapter Eleven is 
directed at matching career goals to intelligence profiles, while Chapter Twelve uses 
MI theory to describe “harmonizing thinking styles” in personal relationships. 
Armstrong ends with a chapter discussing the “intelligences of the 21 st century.” 

Seven Kinds of Smart presents MI theory in a “self-help” way, discussing the 
theory in simple language. It offers a basic framework by which readers can 
consider themselves from an MI perspective and understand MI at work. Teachers at 
all levels have used Armstrong’s book. Accessible to the non-academic reader, it is 
a good starting point for those interested in identifying and understanding the 
intelligences described by Gardner. 
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2. Gardner, H. (1993). Frames of mind: The theory of multiple intelligences 
(10 th anniversary ed.). New York, NY: Basic Books. 

In 1983, Howard Gardner introduced his theory of multiple intelligences with the 
publication of Frames of Mind. The 10 th anniversary edition carries a new Foreword 
and updates, including more recent insights from brain research. The book is divided 
into three parts: Background, The Theory, and Implications and Applications. In 
Part I, Gardner describes how he came upon the idea of multiple intelligences and 
juxtaposes MI against earlier views of intelligence. He also includes a chapter on the 
biological foundations of the theory, ending with a chapter detailing and clarifying 
what “intelligence” is from an MI perspective. 

The first six chapters of Part II are devoted to presenting each of the seven 
[original] intelligences in detail. These chapters describe the nature and 
characteristics of each intelligence, as well as how each fits the criteria for inclusion 
as an intelligence. Gardner follows this with a critical examination of MI theory. He 
compares multiple intelligences with other theories of human cognition, asking what 
it is that MI theory accomplishes or omits and how the theory could be expanded. 

Part II ends with a chapter about symbols, symbolic products, and symbolic systems 
as vehicles to bridge anthropology and biology, the two domains that provide us with 
the central insights into the nature, range, and limitations of human intellectual 
ability. He also presents alternative approaches to intelligence, such as Piaget’s and 
Chomsky’s. 

Part III represents Gardner’s initial foray into the implications of MI theory 
in regard to education. In the first chapter, he offers a framework for analyzing a 
range of educational processes. Gardner arrives at three prototypical types of 
learning: the acquisition of specialized skills in a non-literate society, the attainment 
of literacy in a traditional religious school, and the transmission of a scientific 
curriculum in a modem secular school. The final chapter builds on the analytic 
framework, explaining why some educational efforts are successful and others are 
not. Gardner includes Mi-related pointers for policy makers, touching upon such 
topics as assessing intellectual profiles and curriculum planning. 

As a primary text, Frames of Mind is requisite for those seeking the most 
detailed explanation of the evolution of MI theory and of each of the seven original 
intelligences. The 1993 edition is recommended because it includes some important 
updates regarding Gardner’s evidence base and his own understanding of the theory. 
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3. Gardner, H. (1993). Multiple intelligences: The theory in practice. New 
York, NY: Basic Books. 

Published ten years after Frames of Mind, Multiple Intelligence: The Theory in 
Practice is meant to present a “state of the art” snapshot of the Ml-infonned 
educational landscape. Through a collection of essays, Gardner explains how MI 
works in practice by examining Mi-based efforts in schools and formal research 
projects that have emerged in the intervening years between introduction of the 
theory and publication of this book (1983-1993). 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I begins with “The Theory of 
Multiple Intelligences” which provides MI background infonnation in a more 
conversational, narrative style. In Part II, “Educating the Intelligences,” Gardner 
presents examples of educational applications of MI theory, including the Key 
School, the first school to seriously embrace MI. Gardner also describes the MI- 
related research work carried out by his Harvard Project Zero, highlighting Project 
Spectrum, which researched and developed Ml-based approaches in early education. 
Part II ends with an “interlude” regarding the obstacles and opportunities involved in 
implementing Ml-informed programs. 

Part III, “Assessment and Beyond,” presents an alternative to standardized 
testing, a portfolio approach to college admissions. Gardner argues that any 
educational mission should emphasize and support the development of student 
understanding. That includes recognizing the unique collections of strengths that 
students bring to the learning situation, as well as providing different kinds of 
learning experiences and ways to mobilize their strengths. 

In the final section, Part IV, “The Future of Work on Multiple Intelligences,” 
Gardner presents MI theory in the context of other efforts to conceptualize 
intelligence and considers where MI theory might be headed in the future. The 55- 
page appendices provide an assortment of resources, including related articles 
authored or co-authored by Dr. Gardner, and other works about the MI theory. 
(Updated and greatly expanded appendices can be found in Gardner’s Intelligence 
Reframed, 2000.) The research-to-practice connections made in the book make it a 
particularly valuable resource. 
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4. Gardner, H. (1993, Fall). “Choice points” as multiple intelligences enter the 
school. Intelligence Connections, 3 (1), 1, 3, 7-8. 

In this article, Gardner describes “...the major ‘choice points’ encountered in the 
transporting of MI ideas from the ivory tower into the classroom” over the ten years 
since the theory’s introduction. It is one of Gardner’s first retrospective pieces on 
the application of MI theory. He begins by identifying seven educational purposes 
for which MI theory has been applied, such as personalizing education and 
promoting more authentic modes of assessment. 

Gardner presents the choice points within the familiar categories of 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment. He describes the implications of a theory 
that assumes all students possess a full array of intelligences represented in unique 
individual profiles. Gardner points out that MI theory has been used to support a 
range of educational goals, and it has been embraced by a variety of educators, 
including those who work with children in gifted and LD programs. He concludes 
with suggestions for educators who are considering adopting MI theory into practice. 
Easy to read, this article is a useful summary of Gardner’s earlier thinking about the 
educational implications of his theory. 



5. Gardner, H. (1995, November). Reflections on multiple intelligences: 

Myths and messages. Phi Delta Kappan, 200-209. 

In “Reflections On Multiple Intelligences,” Gardner looks back on MI theory and 
practices twelve years after the theory’s introduction and about six years after the 
initial attempts by schools to apply MI. A major portion of the article challenges 
several “myths” that have emerged regarding MI theory. For example, in response to 
the myth that they are one and the same, Gardner distinguishes between MI theory 
and learning style approaches. Similarly, he counters other myths, such as a belief 
that each intelligence calls for a test and that MI theory is not empirically based. 

After challenging each of these myths, Gardner offers contrasting “realities.” 
He also points out areas of potential misunderstanding. Gardner concludes with 
suggestions for ways that multiple intelligences theory can be most effectively 
utilized, including fostering socially-valued talents and personalizing education. 

This article is a clear and useful update on MI theory based on a decade’s reflection 
by Gardner. It provides cautions against common pitfalls of MI implementation 
while offering several helpful pathways to its application. 
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6. Gardner, H. (1996, November). Probing more deeply into the theory of 
multiple intelligences. NASSP Bulletin, 1-7. 

Gardner reflects on the status of multiple intelligences theory in contemporary 
academia. Recognizing that students of his theory have exhibited various depths of 
understanding, he asserts that more superficial interpretations have led to several 
misconceptions about the theory. For example, one myth suggests seven tests should 
be developed to assess each of the [original] intelligences, while another equates 
multiple intelligences with learning style. Gardner counters each myth with a 
complementary “reality” of MI theory. 

Gardner presents some educational implications of the theory, noting that the 
most profound impact of the theory is dispatching with the notion of the mind as an 
“all purpose facility.” Perhaps the article’s strongest point is Gardner’s discussion of 
the assessment of multiple intelligences. He argues that it is next to impossible to 
create definitive or pure profiles of students’ intelligences, beyond assessing 
proficiency in different tasks. Additionally, there is no sure way of determining 
which intelligence is being utilized to complete a task, nor whether an adequately 
comprehensive set of appropriate tasks has been employed. Although Gardner sees 
value in understanding students’ areas of strength, he downplays the possibility, and 
necessity, of obtaining definitive profiles of intelligence. This article is most 
informative regarding Gardner’s thoughts on MI assessment. 



7. Gardner, H. (1996). Are there additional intelligences? The case for 
naturalist, spiritual and existential intelligences. In J. Kane (Ed.), 
Education, information and transformation . Upper Saddle River, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall. 

In this writing, Gardner considers the evidence for new, candidate intelligences: 
naturalist, spiritual, and existential. The article (and its sister chapter in Gardner’s 
Intelligences Reframed) is a detailed look at how intelligences are identified. Using 
his eight criteria to consider candidate intelligences, Gardner checks each of these 
proposed intelligences to detennine whether they meet these standards. The 
evidence for a naturalist intelligence is strongest, according to Gardner. Naturalist 
intelligence involves core abilities valued in many cultures, with evidence in brain 
research for an independently functioning naturalist intelligence. 

Gardner argues that the case for spiritual and existential intelligences is far 
more complex. Certain individuals, according to Gardner, have a capacity to be “in 
touch with the cosmos” and “make those around them feel as if they have been 
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touched.” Representing something of a reconfigured spiritual intelligence with a 
decidedly cognitive aspect, existential intelligence is exemplified by a person’s 
ability to confront “ultimate” issues. Those who ponder the meaning of life, death, 
the fate of the world, etc., may tap into this type of intelligence. Gardner effectively 
adds the naturalist intelligence to his list of intelligences, but dismisses spiritual 
intelligence because it does not meet his established criteria for isolating an 
intelligence. The debate over existential intelligence continues until the time that 
brain research suggests a separate existential ability. 

Gardner does not claim ownership of the right to determine whether or not a 
given capacity should be considered an intelligence. He does stand by his eight 
criteria as a means for assessing the merits of each candidate's intelligence, 
encouraging others to test such abilities against the list. This article’s greatest 
strength is in giving a close-up picture of the process by which an ability is deemed 
an intelligence. 



8. Gardner, H. (1997). Multiple approaches to understanding. In C. 

Reigeluth (Ed.), Instructional-design theories and models. Vol. 2: A new 
paradigm of instructional theory. Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum. 

Gardner suggests that, before entering into an intelligible discussion about how to 
teach, educators need to know what they want to teach and why. Gardner argues that 
education should focus on enhancing a student’s understanding of the many facets of 
our world. According to Gardner, true understanding is measured through 
observable action, not mind/brain representations of knowledge. Reading, writing, 
and other basic skills should be seen as tools for learning, not the final goals. 

Gardner suggests shifting the goal of education from mastery of content to student 
performance representing comprehension of content; that is, he recommends that 
students create a public display of applied knowledge, something he refers to as 
“assessment of understanding.” 

Gardner says that although obstacles to understanding are ubiquitous, there 
are four promising approaches to understanding. The first is to study institutions that 
have been successful in linking understanding and application, such as the 
apprenticeship model. Another approach is to examine each obstacle directly, in an 
effort to “come to grips” with one’s own misunderstandings. A third is “teaching for 
understanding,” a method developed by Gardner and his colleagues, while a fourth 
suggests using MI theory to enhance understanding. 
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Gardner presents how MI theory might appropriately be used as a tool for 
instruction aimed at understanding. He asserts that MI theory is most useful in the 
service of two educational goals: the achievement of specific adult roles that are 
valued by a society and the mastery of certain curriculum or disciplinary materials. 
Gardner talks about three ways to use MI theory to approach understanding goals: 
applying the entry point approach, incorporating “telling analogies,” and using MI 
theory to “approach the core.” This article is an excellent resource for those who are 
interested in Gardner’s concept of understanding and Mi’s application in relation to 
understanding. 



9. Gardner, H. (1999, February). Who owns intelligence? The Atlantic 
Monthly, 67-76. 

Is intelligence singular or are there several intellectual faculties? Is intelligence 
inherited? Are intelligence tests biased? Gardner identifies these questions as three 
of the most controversial questions facing psychologists who study intelligence. He 
discusses the historical shift that has occurred in our understanding of intelligence. 
This shift began in fields such as anthropology, where the parochialism of the 
Western view of intelligence is noted, and among neuroscientists who were skeptical 
that the idea of a single or unitary form of intelligence could be consistent with the 
complex structure of the brain. Gardner traces this shift in thinking in psychology, 
citing individuals such as Yale Psychologist, Robert Sternberg who has published 
numerous articles expanding the notion of intelligence to “practical ability” and 
“creative intelligence.” Gardner then explains how his own work on multiple 
intelligences has played a role in changing the common conception of intelligence. 

Gardner describes MI theory as being based on two questions: the first 
evolutionary, “How did the human mind/brain evolve over millions of years?” and 
the second, comparative in nature, “How can we account for the diverse skills and 
capacities that are or have been valued in different communities around the world?” 

Gardner defines three sets of struggles between opposing forces in the 
intelligence debate: 1) “traditionalists” who believe in a single fonn of intelligence 
vs. progressive pluralists who believe there are many forms of intelligence; 2) 
traditional vs. progressive modes of assessment; and 3) the relationship between 
intelligence and those qualities we typically value in human beings. He predicts that 
the most heated battles surround the expanding definition of intelligence. Although 
Gardner agrees that redefining the boundaries of intelligence is a positive 
development, he acknowledges that this process poses the risk of promoting an 
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“anything goes” way of thinking that might lead to the consolidation of all the new 
intelligences into a singular “new intelligence.” 

“Who Owns Intelligence” is an excellent resource for those interested in the 
place MI theory holds within the broader debate around intelligence, as well as the 
theory’s role in reshaping our common understanding of intelligence. 



10. Gardner, H. (1999). Intelligence reframed. New York, NY: Basic Books. 

Published in 2000, Intelligence Reframed represents Gardner’s most in-depth 
considerations of MI in theory and practice. He begins by positioning MI theory 
within the historical debate regarding the conceptualization of intelligence. Gardner 
introduces MI theory with personal reflections that link his emerging idea of 
intelligence with the trajectory of his own life and scholarship. 

From there, Gardner examines Mi-related issues that have arisen since the 
theory was first introduced: the existence of additional candidate intelligences and 
the myths that have evolved because of misunderstandings regarding MI. 
Additionally, he discusses several other topics that have sparked controversy in the 
educational community: assessment, creativity, and the nature of understanding. 

The book ends with over 60 pages of appendices which provide an array of 
MI -related resources and contacts. It is an excellent resource for those wanting a 
comprehensive update on MI directly from the theory’s architect. (Note: Intelligence 
Refrained includes reformulations of four articles described in this bibliography: 
“Reflections on Multiple Intelligences,” “Are There Additional Intelligences?” 
“Multiple Intelligences for Understanding,” and “Who Owns Intelligence?” See 
entries #5, #7, #8, and #9.) 



11. Kahn, David (1996, Spring). The theory of multiple intelligences: In 
support of Montessori. NAMTA Journal, 21 (2), 1-4. 

This short piece, along with the collection of papers it introduces from a November 
1995 NAMTA conference entitled “Multiple Intelligences: Enhancing Montessori 
Practice,” represents a thoughtful journey into the juxtaposition of Montessori and 
MI theory. In understanding MI theory through the lens of another theoretical 
perspective, our understanding of MI theory is deepened. 

Kahn unites the missions of MI advocates and Montessorians as “joined by 
wanting to broaden the pathways to learning, to widen the range of perfonnances 
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measured and valued by the educational community.” Kahn does an excellent job of 
concisely presenting the key points of the journal contents. However, the full journal 
is recommended for a deeper understanding of MI theory through the lens of 
Montessori. 



12. Krechevsky, M., & Seidel, S. (1998). Minds at work: Applying multiple 
intelligences in the classroom. In R. Sternberg & W. Williams (Eds.), 
Intelligence, instruction, and assessment. Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence 
Erlbaum. 

Written by two long-time colleagues of Howard Gardner, “Minds at Work” is a 
thoughtful presentation of MI theory and practice. The authors begin with a concise 
introduction to MI theory, including its evolution and key features. The section ends 
with a brief consideration of common misconceptions assigned to MI theory. 

The article then moves to implications of MI theory for instruction. The 
authors elaborate on four important implications they believe MI theory holds for 
classroom instruction: individualizing students’ education, teaching subject matter in 
more than one way, project-based learning, and arts-infused curriculum. The authors 
draw on research projects that they and their colleagues have conducted over the past 
two decades. This section closes with a brief description of common misuses of the 
theory in practice. 

The authors then move to a substantive discussion of assessment through an 
MI lens, describing four principles for designing assessments, including the 
importance of making available multiple ways to demonstrate understanding. This is 
followed by a discussion of the implications of MI theory for professional 
development. In conclusion, the authors pose pertinent questions regarding 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment, such as, “Are students given the opportunity 
to make choices that reveal their intellectual proclivities and ways of thinking?” 
Written in a “reader friendly” style, this article is a comprehensive, concise 
discussion of MI theory and its implications. 
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13. Maker, J. (1994, Fall). Authentic assessment of problem solving and 

giftedness in secondary school students. The Journal of Secondary Gifted 
Education, 19-29. 

According to June Maker, a problem is defined as “a question or situation that 
presents doubt, perplexity, or difficulty” that involves “working or figuring out.” 
Maker suggests five “types” of such problems that must to be taken into account 
when designing and conducting authentic assessment that “discovers the true nature 
of student abilities.” 

These problems range from those that are highly structured, asking students 
to recall or use a specific equation to arrive at a specific answer, to those that are 
open-ended and non-structured, requiring students to call upon their own creativity 
in selecting an appropriate answer. 

Maker stresses the importance of covering all problem types in order to 
obtain an accurate assessment of student abilities. Without student access to a 
variety of assessment methods, the abilities of linguistically and interpersonally 
intelligent individuals are overestimated, whereas the abilities of less verbal children 
are underestimated. Maker also stresses that, to truly benefit students, teachers must 
share evaluations with them in easily comprehendible tenns. 

This article is particularly helpful for individuals interested in developing MI- 
informed assessment systems. It can serve as a reflective tool for educators to 
examine their current practices and consider how to provide accurate and fair 
assessments of their students’ abilities. 



14. McClaskey, J. (1995, Dec.) Assessing student learning through multiple 
intelligences. English Journal, 56-59. 

McClaskey begins by juxtaposing MI theory against more traditional views of 
intelligence. According to McClaskey, applying MI theory, rather than assuming a 
traditional approach to intelligence, has far-reaching positive effects for student 
success in the classroom. For McClaskey, Mi’s most powerful implication lies in its 
emphasis on providing opportunities for students to identify and build on their own 
strengths to create successful learning experiences. 

McClaskey’s own approach emphasizes offering her middle school students 
opportunities to understand their own learning process. In specially designed units, 
she presents the latest research, including topics such as MI theory, learning styles, 
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constructivist theory, and left/right brain dominance. After completing these units, 
her students are more aware of the learning strategies that best coincide with their 
particular strengths. 

The author devotes the last half of the article to explaining how MI theory 
can influence the creation of literature units. She ends with a portrait of one student, 
David, and the positive role her MI approach played in helping him overcome 
various challenges he faced in school. The article is useful to anyone interested in 
how teachers can develop ways for their students to reflect upon their learning. 



15. Smagorinsky, P. (1995, Feb.). Constructing meaning in the disciplines: 
reconceptualizing writing across the curriculum as composing across the 
curriculum. American Journal of Education, 103 (2), 160-184. 

In this article, Smagorinksy argues against the long-held assumption that writing is a 
unique method for constructing meaning. He notes that, despite real-world examples 
of cases where meaning has been constructed through means such as drawing, music, 
and dance, schools continue to limit art and drama in the standard academic 
curriculum. English classes look to writing as the sole source of expression and 
interpretation. It is because of such a critical divide between traditional education 
and reality that Smagorinsky undertakes the task of presenting evidence that supports 
more progressive approaches to learning, ones influenced by multiple intelligences 
theory and semiotics (“any ordered set of signs through which people in a culture 
construct meaning”). 

Smagorinsky offers a review of the psychological research on semiotics and 
multiple intelligences. His findings suggest “an exclusive focus on writing as a 
mode of learning limits, rather than enables, students to construct meaning across the 
curriculum.” Offering views by other researchers on the matter, Smagorinsky 
shows, given alternatives, students get more out of composing (or constructing) a 
“product” rather than simply writing down their thoughts. This article offers a 
compelling argument for educators to take action to expand the means by which 
students are allowed to create meaning out of their learning experience. In effect, 
this article provides a rationale for Mi-based practices. 
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16. Torff, B. (1996, Spring). How are you smart? Multiple intelligences and 
classroom practices. NAMTA Journal, 21 (2), 30-43. 

Torff offers a concise description of MI theory, common misconceptions associated 
with it, and ways the theory can be intelligently applied in education. Contrasting 
old and new concepts of intelligence, he raises our awareness of the mistaken 
assumptions about intelligence as exhibited in society, culture, and consequently, 
education. 

Torff offers a colorful description of Gardner’s theory of the eight different 
intelligences and a lighthearted critique and history of other views of intelligence. 

He integrates development, culture, and multidisciplinary thinking into his 
consideration of MI theory and its implications for practice. Throughout the essay, 
Torff continually compares and contrasts the quantitative, IQ-based approach and the 
narrative, multidimensional MI approach to intelligence and education, ending with 
cautions against /Misusing MI theory in the classroom. This piece is concise and 
enjoyable reading for those seeking a description of MI theory and a rationale for 
Mi-informed practices. 
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MULTIPLE INTELLIGENCES RESEARCH PROJECTS IN CONTEXT 

17. Campbell, L. & Campbell, B. (1999). Multiple intelligences and student 
achievement: Success stories from six schools. Alexandria, VA: ASCD. 

Campbell and Campbell share the stories of six “MI schools,” two each from 
elementary, middle, and high schools. All six schools had implemented MI theory 
for at least five years. Each setting is described in terms of how MI is applied, its 
role in engaging parents and community, and its effect on student achievement. 
Through these case studies, readers see the common threads among the six MI 
programs, as well as their unique aspects. For example, each of the six schools 
stressed the personal intelligences, but in different ways, including “character 
education,” giving students extensive time for selected interests and emphasis on the 
development of the school community. 

The book begins with a general discussion of why MI theory is attractive to 
educators. It also describes the positive effect of MI theory on teachers’ beliefs 
about student intelligences, classroom instruction, and student achievement. After a 
comprehensive look at the six schools being studied, the authors examine those kinds 
of schools that value MI and why. They report about the positive effects for students 
beyond achievement gains, as well as the eleven guiding principles that the authors 
believe are essential for any successful MI school endeavor. These principles 
include providing opportunities for students to apply classroom learning in real- 
world contexts, using students’ strengths to improve their academic weaknesses, and 
encouraging teachers to adjust their instruction based on astute observation of their 
students’ strengths. 

Noting that “Gardner’s theory proved flexible enough to respond to different 
intentions,” the authors maintain that the application of MI theory can have a 
positive impact on any K-12 program. For this same reason, the book is a useful 
resource for teachers of adult students. “Because MI is a construct about human 
intelligence, it does not mandate any prescriptive educational approach. Thus the 
teachers and administrators at the six schools had the freedom to create educational 
practices that best fit their students’ and their own needs” (91-2). 
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18. Carson, D. (1996). Diversity in the classroom: Multiple intelligences and 
mathematical problem solving (Doctoral dissertation, August, 1996). 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 57( 02), 611. 

In this doctoral research study, Carson investigates instruction in mathematics and 
problem solving. Carson begins by describing current weaknesses in science and 
mathematics instruction in the U.S., referring to the body of evidence demonstrating 
the relatively poor abilities of U.S. students in these areas. Carson presents multiple 
intelligences theory as a promising influence on the development of instructional 
strategies that promote greater understanding of mathematics and increased problem 
solving abilities. 

Teachers with similar backgrounds and training, as well as students 
demonstrating comparable academic abilities, participated in the study. They were 
drawn from four fifth grade classrooms in one Florida school. Mathematical 
problems from the 1992 NAEP Trial State Assessment were integrated into units 
included in the study. Carson sought to answer research questions centering around 
the ways that student learn problem solving skills and the best ways to teach these 
skills. 



Covering a six-week time period, Carson’s study examined the problem 
solving instruction of the participating teachers under two conditions, with and 
without the addition of MI awareness activities. Qualitative and quantitative results 
indicate a dramatic increase in problem solving abilities in cases where both teachers 
and students have a heightened awareness of MI theory. Readers interested in how 
MI can influence math and problem solving instruction will find this study 
particularly informative. 



19. Chen, J. (1992). Building on children’s strengths: Examination of a 
project spectrum intervention program for students at risk for school 
failure. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Tufts University, Medford, 
MA. 

Chen conducted this research study under the auspices of Harvard Project Zero’s 
“Project Spectrum.” Spectrum was “an effort to provide an innovative approach to 
assessment and curriculum development for the early years of schooling.” Chen 
examines the effectiveness of a Spectrum intervention program, focusing on those 
students identified as “at risk’ ’ for school failure. A total of over one hundred first- 
grade students from four Somerville, Massachusetts classrooms participated. 
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According to the author, 30% of American children are at risk for school 
failure. Marked by low academic performance, low self-esteem, and frequently 
limited English proficiency, these students often come from the population of 
children already disadvantaged by poverty. Typically educators follow the practice 
of identifying and teaching to student deficiencies. In contrast, the Spectrum 
researchers and the participating teachers worked together to identify the strengths of 
students considered at risk. The program then sought to engage these children in 
activities that built upon their strengths. The study found that at risk students were 
able to approach classroom learning tasks more positively and more successfully 
through the Spectrum approach. The report presents an argument for strengths-based 
instruction at any level. 



20. Greenhawk, J. (1997, September). Multiple intelligences meet standards. 

Educational Leadership, 55, 62-64. 

Greenhawk, an elementary school teacher, outlines the rationale behind and results 
of her school’s adoption of multiple intelligences theory as one key element in its 
reform effort. The initiative was in response to a new statewide performance-based 
test that requires students to apply basic skills to solve real-life problems. The 
school adopted MI theory to help students become more aware of their own abilities 
and those of others. The MI initiative also directed students how to use these 
abilities for more effective learning, helped students build confidence, provided 
memorable learning experiences, and enabled teachers to better assess students’ 
mastery of basic skills. 

Teachers observed that when they gave students choices in how they 
processed and demonstrated their learning “students seemed more willing and able to 
do the research [involved in their work].” The author also asserts that the students 
became more self-directed and confident in trying out new skills. MI applications, in 
tandem with test-taking support, resulted in a 20% rise in test scores in one year. 
That, in combination with a boost in students’ confidence, put to rest the doubts of 
some parents and teachers regarding the value of Mi-based practices. 
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21. Hearne, D. & Stone, S. (1995, Aug./Sept.). Multiple intelligences and 
underachievement: Lessons from individuals with learning disabilities. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 28 (7), 439-448. 

Hearne and Stone introduce multiple intelligences as a theory that has been 
particularly influential in restructuring the way education is delivered in the learning 
disabilities field. In this article the authors summarize findings from research in their 
attempts to identify the talents of those students who have been labeled learning 
disabled. They also present implications of their findings for the schooling of 
students with LD, closing with a “beginning set” of practical recommendations. 

Hearne and Stone set the stage by reviewing the preoccupation with verbal 
and “logico-mathematical” ability in our standardized and IQ tests, criticizing the 
overuse of these tests for placement in programs, including tests given to LD 
students. Indeed, despite growing evidence demonstrating the various strengths and 
talents of students with LD, generally speaking, LD and giftedness are seen as 
opposite poles on a continuum, generally precluding LD students from gifted 
programs. Moreover, special education focuses on identifying weaknesses and on 
reducing learning into small chu nk s of information to be fed to students one at a 
time. Ironically, the common knowledge among special educators is that LD 
students have talents generally undervalued or not well represented in our curricula, 
which require linguistic intelligence for access to all knowledge. 

The authors propose that an understanding of MI theory is valuable for 
teachers because it encourages them to examine what learners can do rather than 
what they cannot, the latter being the current modus operandi of the special 
education system. They also recommend that educators consider other ways of 
identifying giftedness. The authors conclude with ideas for developing teacher 
training programs and for planning varied instructional strategies for LD-labeled 
students. 
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22. Kornhaber, M. & Krechevsky, M. (1994). Expanding definitions of 

learning and teaching: Notes from the MI underground. In P. Cookson, Jr. 
& B. Schneider, (Eds.), Transforming Schools. New York, NY: Garland. 

Kornhaber and Krechevsky, researchers at Gardner’s Harvard Project Zero, report on 
their study of nine schools using MI theory. In writing the first “MI Schools” study, 
the authors’ primary purpose was simply to observe and articulate what was being 
done in schools that were in their second year or more of using MI theory. Research 
activities consisted of interviews and observations. All but one of the selected 
research sites were elementary schools. 

The findings of the study are discussed in three parts: adoption, 
implementation, and assessment. The authors report that MI theory typically was 
adopted as one, among numerous theories, to inform school reform efforts. 

Educators favored the theory because it validates what classroom practitioners 
already know and do, while lending a “common language” and framework for 
expanding their good practices. 

The authors identified changes in curriculum and school organization as two 
“interweaving themes” of MI implementation. Changes to curricula included 
assigning special projects, fostering learning within disciplines, and integrating the 
arts. Changes in organization involved team- teaching and the “stretching” of roles 
played by specialists. These changes necessitated flexibility for creative scheduling 
within the schools. 

Finally, the researchers were interested in knowing how schools evaluated 
Mi-based programs, as well as how MI theory altered student assessment. While 
formal evaluation of the MI programs was limited, most of the schools conducted 
informal or partial evaluations using questionnaires and/or interviews. The 
researchers did find that student assessment had been modified at all of the schools 
as a result of MI implementation. Moreover, teachers reported growing comfort in 
assessing students’ understanding in a wider variety of ways. 

This article is particularly useful for individuals interested in implementing 
MI on a school- wide or programmatic level. It is a useful guide for helping schools 
organize a team effort based on an understanding of MI theory. 
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23. Leeper, J. E. (1996). Early steps towards the assimilation of the theory of 
multiple intelligences into classroom practice: Four case studies (Doctoral 
dissertation, September, 1996). Dissertation Abstracts International, 

57(03), 1100. 

Leeper’ s case study examines how four teachers, representing grades three, four, five 
and general music, incorporated multiple intelligences theory into classroom 
practice. The author collected data through fonnal and informal classroom 
observations, teacher and administrator interviews, journal entries, and an 
examination of the papers distributed to students. Leeper distributed a short 
questionnaire to other elementary teachers who also had completed the district’s staff 
development training on MI theory. 

Looking at teachers’ attitudes and practices before and after receiving MI 
training, Leeper investigated the types of classroom activities presented by teachers, 
their methods for identifying student strengths, and the teachers’ perceptions of 
student attitudes and academic progress. Leeper also studied changes in classroom 
climate, organization and instructional planning, and the availability of information 
and support for teachers. 

Leeper found that students were better able to understand complex 
information and more engaged in their learning as a result of participating in 
activities that tapped their multiple intelligences. This led the teachers to modify 
their fact-based testing procedures. Perfonnance assessment, through student created 
products, emerged as the most effective method of viewing student achievement. 

The study suggests that, in order to support teacher implementation, district 
office and building administrators need to receive the same training as teachers. 
Following training, teachers must have opportunities for peer coaching, planning and 
gathering resources to support new initiatives, and reflecting on their work. Leeper’s 
study provides important information for educators who are involved in staff 
development training. 
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24. Melrose, R. E. (1997). Examining the strengths of the learning disabled: 
Multiple intelligences theory as a growth paradigm (Doctoral dissertation, 
November, 1997). Dissertation Abstracts International, 58 (5- A), 1584. 

Melrose explores how multiple intelligences theory can influence the development of 
methods to examine the strengths of the learning disabled. Focusing on the 
education of the whole child, Melrose maintains that Mi-influenced assessment tools 
stress those things that the learning disabled student is capable of doing, rather than a 
more traditional assessment that often emphasizes deficits. Melrose sought to 
uncover general intellectual trends of learning disabled students using MI theory as 
the theoretical framework and produced user-friendly information that enables 
teachers to assist students in experiencing success at school. 

After collecting data from questionnaires, observations, and interviews, 
Melrose looked at the “wholeness” and integrity of intelligence. To gain further 
information about students’ strengths, Melrose contacted parents and teachers of the 
learning disabled students selected for the study. The study provided data for 
educators to use in working with learning disabled students. Further, the study 
offered suggestions regarding ways teachers can use any information they obtain to 
improve the classroom experience for learning disabled students. 



25. Mettetal, G. Jordan, C., & Harper, S. (1997, Nov./Dec.). Attitudes toward 
a multiple intelligences curriculum. Journal of Educational Research, 
91(2), 115-122. 



The Farmington School (pseudonym) is a suburban school with a K-5 student 
population of 520. Under a new principal (who was also one of the investigators), 
the school faculty took steps to move from a traditional concept of school 
organization to one based on MI. They instituted heterogeneously grouped classes, 
“flow time” (library time, music, art), an activity room, and enrichment clusters. 

Research activities to assess the results of the changes included interviews, 
surveys to parents, and participant observations. The investigators present three 
major findings: acceptance of the concept of multiple intelligences by teachers, 
students, and parents; a generally positive reaction to the school-wide 
implementation of Mi-based curriculum; and an uneven implementation of the 
curriculum across classrooms. Additionally, the investigators expressed surprise at 
finding that explicit teaching about MI theory itself had an impact on the thinking of 
teachers and students. 
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When the investigators conducted a follow-up study, they found that teachers 
were continuing to implement MI curriculum in their classrooms, with regular 
discourse regarding MI theory still taking place. Standardized test scores increased 
dramatically after the first and second years of MI curriculum implementation. This 
article would be particularly interesting to anyone who is considering how to 
organize a program based on MI theory. 



26. Radford, J. D. (1994). The impact of multiple intelligences theory and 
flow theory in the school lives of thirteen children (Doctoral dissertation, 
October, 1995). Dissertation Abstracts International, 56 (04), 1233. 

Radford explores the impact of MI theory and (Csikszentmihalyi’s) Flow theory on 
the school lives of thirteen children attending the Key School. The youngsters 
selected for this study met two criteria; they had been enrolled in the first 
kindergarten class of the school when it originally opened in 1987 and had not 
attended any other elementary schools by the time they reached fifth grade. Radford 
explored the school lives of these youngsters from multiple perspectives: the students 
themselves, their parents, and their teachers. Individual case studies were developed 
based upon observations, video portfolios, interview data, and school records. 

Citing a strong sense of community at the school and the perception by the 
students and adults that school is an enjoyable experience, Radford found that mutual 
respect and appreciation for the individual exists at the Key School. Students 
generally perceived themselves as having strengths and abilities to share. 
Metacognition and self-awareness appeared to play a significant role in individual 
student success. The students who considered their options and reflected on their 
strengths in relation to their goals appeared most likely to profit from the Key School 
experience. 

Students, teachers, and parents accepted challenges as opportunities for 
learning. Having choice seemed to enhance motivation and student ownership of the 
learning process. However, Radford points out one programmatic weakness in 
regard to the lack of consistent quality in student projects. The Key School’s use of 
projects as a measure of student learning is still evolving. This article provides a 
captivating “snapshot” of a school’s ongoing reform effort using MI theory. 
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27. Strahan, D., Summey, H., Bowles, N. (1996, Winter). Teaching to diversity 
through multiple intelligences: Student and teacher responses to 
instructional improvement. Research in Middle Level Education 
Quarterly, 43-65. 

Through a year-long study conducted at a middle school in North Carolina, three 
researchers set out to analyze the effect of Mi-based instruction in two sixth grade 
classrooms in which teachers applied the theory to improve their language arts and 
math instruction. They observed classes, met with teachers, interviewed students, 
and gathered achievement test data, determining that teachers used MI theory in two 
essential ways: to encourage students to leam more about their own ways of knowing 
and to generate instructional activities. Their data suggested two findings: students 
showed gains on achievement tests coinciding with their participation in MI- 
informed activities and students had positive perceptions of MI theory. 

Teachers and researchers worked collaboratively to develop a “Mindful 
Learning” approach, defined as integrating into the curriculum opportunities by 
which students could leam through all seven [original] ways of knowing. Teachers 
designed instructional strategies that encouraged students to learn more about their 
own ways of knowing, varying classroom instruction accordingly. 

Interviews conducted by the researchers indicated that students used the 
language of Mindful Learning and could identify different strategies that work 
particularly well for them. Achievement tests showed gains of almost two grade- 
level equivalents in reading and three grade-level equivalents in math subsequent to 
the adoption of this approach. The fact that students in the lowest three quartiles 
demonstrated significant progress suggested that this approach was especially 
effective in encouraging achievement among students who, prior to learning this 
technique, had not experienced consistent success in school. Because it includes 
many examples of activities the two teachers implemented, this report would appeal 
to those who want to learn how to design different kinds of Mi-informed lessons. 
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MULTIPLE INTELLIGENCES PRACTICES 



28. Kallenbach, S. & Viens, J. (In press). MI grows up: The AMI sourcebook . 

New York, NY: Teachers College Press. 

The AMI Sourcebook, MI Grows Up, is a resource for adult basic educators who are 
already considering or integrating MI theory into their practices. Designed and 
developed by the teachers and co-directors of the Adult Multiple Intelligences (AMI) 
Study, this sourcebook reflects the culmination of a five-year effort to understand 
and advance the application of MI theory in adult basic, ESOL, and GED/adult 
diploma contexts (AMI Study web site, http://pzweb.harvard.edu/ami) . 

The Sourcebook begins with a foreword by Dr. Gardner and a summary of 
the AMI Study. Chapter 1, MI Basics, provides a substantive introduction to MI 
theory and its features from which practical applications are drawn. Chapters 2 and 
3 detail the two main categories of MI application that emerged from the study: “MI 
Reflections” and “Mi-inspired Instruction.” Each of these two chapters provides a 
cross-classroom overview of MI Reflections and MI Instruction in action, as well as 
essays by AMI teachers who discuss the approaches from their own vantage points. 
The Sourcebook also includes sets of activities and lessons related to each category. 
Chapter 4, MI Inspired Lessons, is dedicated to the various ways AMI teachers 
applied MI theory in their instruction. It includes “lesson formats” to apply MI 
theory, as well as units organized by subject matter (language arts & ESOL, math & 
science, and thematic units). 

The final two chapters of the book take a different tact. Chapter 5 presents 
students’ reactions to MI practices in their classrooms. Included in this chapter is a 
teacher-authored essay on “multiple ways around resistance.” The final chapter 
presents AMI teacher and staff reflections on teacher research, detailing the role such 
systematic and collegial reflection played in their professional, and oftentimes 
personal, development. 

The strength of the AMI Sourcebook is that it is written by teachers, for 
teachers in adult basic education. Crafted and considered under the systematic 
“watch” of a research study, all the approaches and activities presented in the book 
were developed and/or applied by the AMI teachers themselves. Of particular value 
is hearing from the AMI teachers themselves, in their own voices, as they discuss the 
distinctive ways they applied MI theory. The authors approached the Sourcebook 
with the goal of creating the MI resource they wish they had had when they first 
began to consider MI theory’s implications for adult education. Because it addresses 
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the real challenges and promises of adult basic education, the Sourcebook is indeed a 
resource that provides the conceptual and practical material needed and sought by 
the researchers’ peers who themselves are undertaking MI explorations within this 
field. 



29. Armstrong, T.A. (1994). Multiple intelligences in the classroom. 

Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development. 

MI in the Classroom is Armstrong’s self-described “nuts and bolts” contribution to 
MI resources. After the prerequisite historical and theoretical background, 
Armstrong begins with MI self-reflection activities, noting that “[bjefore applying 
any model of learning in a classroom. . .we should first apply it to ourselves as 
educators and adult learners”( 16 ). 

In each subsequent chapter Armstrong focuses on one type of application of 
MI theory, such as MI teaching strategies or teaching students about MI theory. For 
each topic, he includes a short introduction, followed by related activities, and 
concludes with ideas for further study. For example, “Describing Intelligences in 
Students” begins with a rationale for describing students’ intelligences, as well as a 
cautionary note about how one might approach MI assessment. Related activity 
suggestions present alternate methods for documentation, including ways to best use 
student records, and ideas for enhancing communication with parents. “For Further 
Study” includes specific ideas for teachers to consider when starting to describe 
students’ strengths. 

MI in the Classroom is a good basic introduction to MI theory in the 
classroom. Its strength, describing ways to apply MI theory in several different real 
school contexts, also evokes a caution. From the perspective of this book, applying 
MI theory means applying the seven [original] intelligences directly to the context 
(e.g., seven kinds of discipline, seven ways to demonstrate learning, seven ways to 
approach a unit, etc.). Applying the intelligences directly is only one way to apply 
MI theory, but it is sometimes mistakenly assumed to be the only way to apply MI 
theory. Therefore it merits mention that various other Mi-informed approaches to 
curriculum development, assessment, special education strategies, and so on, do 
exist. Despite this caution, MI in the Classroom does well what it intends to do. 
Written in an “easy-to-read” style, it is useful book to use in conjunction with other 
resources that offer alternate “MI lenses” through which to view classroom 
application. 
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30. Baum, S., Viens, J., & Slatin, B. (In press). MI in the elementary 

classroom: Pathways to thoughtful practice. New York, NY: Teachers 
College Press. 

In Multiple Intelligences in the Elementary Classroom: Pathways to Thoughtful 
Practice, the authors offer a guided process for learning about MI theory and 
undertaking Mi-informed practices. Organized to encourage regular meetings 
among two or more individuals working in a team or study group, the book promotes 
thinking together and trying out new ideas in the classroom. The authors 
recommend that teachers have regular opportunities to share activities, offer 
feedback, and give and get support around Ml initiatives. In that respect the book 
can be used as a professional development guide for a team of practicing educators, 
by individual teachers, or as a textbook in a teacher education or curriculum 
development course. 

The authors provide a unique framework for addressing the question “What 
does it mean to be “Mi-informed?” The Pathways model used in the book introduces 
MI approaches and activities within the context of a particular goal(s). The 
pathways are Explorations, Building on Strengths, Understanding, Authentic 
Problems, and Talent Development. For example, the Building on Strengths 
Pathway is based on the goal of using MI theory to help students develop literacy 
skills by using Ml-infonned “entry points” into the skill area. The primary focus of 
the Building on Strengths Pathway is to tap into students’ areas of strength to help 
them in academic areas that normally present a challenge to them. The Talent 
Development Pathway encourages the use of MI theory to create opportunities for 
students to discover and nurture their special talents. Each of the Pathways provides 
a different “MI lens” through which to view and enhance one’s teaching and learning 
practices. By experimenting with each of the Pathways, the readers learn about MI 
theory and its possibilities for application. 

While the authors have written the book to be used sequentially by a group of 
teachers, this strategy for implementation is more a suggestion than a requirement. 
Each chapter includes a detailed introduction to the Pathway, including its 
relationship to MI, as well as other theoretical influences. Vignettes from the 
fictitious “Lincoln School team” provide a continuous story line about one team’s 
application of the pathways. Each chapter also includes something of a “how to” 
section, providing detailed steps for implementing each pathway. The authors 
include Thought Questions and Implementation Activities that help readers follow 
several different avenues while they explore the pathways experientially, with 
colleagues and students. Each chapter ends with annotated suggested resources. The 
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final two chapters contain supporting resources including reproducible Pathway 
Guides and dozens of supplemental materials and activities. 

This book is particularly recommended for those in the early stages of 
implementing MI; it is useful for teachers who are identifying their goals for 
applying the theory, providing the first steps to take in this respect. Although the 
book is cast as a resource for an elementary school audience, with all examples 
drawn from K-6, the book and the Pathways model can be used, with some 
modification, at any level, including adult basic education. 



31. Campbell, B. (1994). Multiple intelligences handbook. Stanwood, WA: 
Campbell and Associates. 

As an elementary school teacher who has used MI theory for a number of years, 
Campbell writes with the personal touch of an educator sharing with his peers. In 
Part I, “Preparing the MI Classroom,” he presents an overview of different models 
for applying MI (learning centers, whole class instruction, etc.), “daily formats” from 
one classroom, and ideas and resources for teachers to draw upon as they begin to 
use MI. 



Part II is about sharing MI theory with parents and students; in this section 
Campbell provides sample materials, including a letter to parents and a self- 
reflection inventory for students. He opens Part III with a teacher self-reflection 
inventory, along with lists of teaching strategies for each intelligence. In the final 
parts of the book, Campbell offers his ideas on assessment, lesson planning, and 
curricula, emphasizing Ml-inspired projects and units. Throughout each section, 
Campbell provides various related charts, worksheets, and examples of MI 
applications, many from Campbell’s own classroom. 

This handbook is recommended for use in conjunction with other MI 
resources. Its weakness is in its narrow scope of MI applications, which only 
addresses a “7 different ways” approach to curriculum and assessment, a limited 
approach that is not necessarily advisable in all situations . However, when such an 
application is appropriate, the MI Handbook provides many ideas and frameworks 
that can be used directly off the page. 
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32. Campbell, L., Campbell, B. & Dickinson, D. (1996). Teaching and learning 
through multiple intelligences. Needham Heights, MA: Allyn and Bacon. 

Based on their own extensive experiences in elementary through higher education 
classrooms, the authors of Teaching and Learning Through Multiple Intelligences 
offer guidance to teachers who are incorporating MI theory into practice. They 
begin by introducing the [seven original] intelligences in detail, with the first seven 
chapters singularly devoted to defining each intelligence and describing the learning 
processes and environments that call upon that intelligence. Each chapter includes a 
section on technology that enhances that intelligence, ending with a reference list. 
The authors provide many curriculum ideas, while also encouraging and providing 
opportunities for teacher reflection. 

In the final three chapters, the authors take on the topics of curriculum 
development, assessment, and “lessons learned” from their investigation of MI pilot 
efforts. Regarding curriculum development, the authors discuss different 
interpretations of MI theory and address issues such as lesson planning, projects, 
apprenticeships and “teaching for understanding.” They provide instructional menus 
and curriculum matrices and go into detail regarding thematically-based learning 
centers (as implemented by one of the authors). The authors consider assessment of 
the intelligences and through the intelligences. As in the previous chapters, they 
provide concrete activity ideas and reproducible frameworks. In the last chapter, the 
authors share issues raised from MI pilot schools involving such topics as student 
perception and support for teachers. 

Teaching & Learning through Multiple Intelligences provides many ideas 
and helpful frameworks for educators who wish to apply MI theory. Like several 
other MI resources, it is limited by a “7 different ways” perspective of MI 
application. Readers should not assume that MI theory is only applied by creating 
experiences for each intelligence. Readers are cautioned to seek out other resources 
in addition to this one to provide a more expansive view of possible MI applications. 
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33. Christison, M. A. (1996, Fall). Teaching and learning languages through 
multiple intelligences. TESOL Journal, 6 (1), 10-14. 

Christison begins with the premise that, because languages are traditionally taught 
through visual and verbal delivery systems, teachers often miss academic abilities in 
students who do not possess particular strengths in those areas. In “Teaching and 
Learning Languages Through Multiple Intelligences,” Christison discusses how 
incorporating multiple intelligences theory into an EFL/ESL curriculum can lead to a 
more efficient way to reach all students. She recommends that teachers leam more 
about multiple intelligence theory because it can inspire them to create a classroom 
that fosters an individualized learning environment in which students are more likely 
to achieve success. 

Christison suggests that teachers evaluate activities in their classrooms to 
determine which of the seven [original] intelligences each activity enhances. She 
offers examples of activities that strengthen each intelligence. Emphasizing how 
important it is to teach students about their own intelligences, she suggests designing 
activities to help students look inward and become more familiar with the 
intelligences they possess. She offers several other activities geared at various age 
groups. In conclusion, Christison presents four stages in ESL/EFL multiple 
intelligence lesson planning that integrate the intelligences: “awakening” the 
intelligence, “amplifying” the intelligence, participating in the “what am I” game, 
and putting the intelligences into the context of the real world. This article is most 
useful for EFL/ESL teachers who want help in guiding their students through MI 
reflections or for teachers who are looking for intelligence-specific language learning 
ideas. 



34. Conan, J., Fulghum-Nutters, H., Shelton, S. (1992). Honoring 

diversity: A multidimensional learning model for adults. Sacramento, 

CA: California State Library Foundation. 

The authors of Honoring Diversity have crafted a practical toolkit for adult literacy 
tutors, one that provides different approaches for lesson design based on two 
theories: MI and learning styles. The authors have identified ways for tutors to 
understand the intelligence strengths, interests and learning styles of adult learners 
and strategies to develop lessons that build on these characteristics. After opening 
with a short section on how students learn, as well as the factors that affect learning, 
such as the physical environment, emotions and culture, the authors focus on 
learning styles and multiple intelligences. They draw a helpful distinction between 
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the two, offering many suggestions for related activities to develop literacy skills at 
different levels. 

The kit contains a short, 60-page, very readable guide, an audiotape and a set 
of cards organized into nine categories: 1.) Intelligence involvement; 2.) Skills focus; 
3.) GED preparation; 4.) Four-part lesson plan; 5.) Games and activities; 6.) Using 
music; 7.) Computer-assisted tutoring; 8.) Responding to mistakes; and 9.) Activities 
dictionary. One of several theoretical influences emphasized in the kit, MI theory is 
limited in application to Mi-enhanced literacy activities. Apart from language 
experience stories, few of the suggested activities invite the learners to participate in 
project work or generate original products, such as drawings, collages, skits, or 
songs. Despite that weakness, Honoring Diversity is a useful addition to a repertoire 
of adult literacy tutor training tools, providing a set of “small steps” for initial MI 
applications. 



35. Diaz-Lefebvre, R. (1999). Coloring outside the lines. Applying multiple 
intelligences and creativity in learning. New York, NY: John Wiley & 

Sons, Inc. 

In his book, Diaz-Lefebvre, a professor of psychology, highlights how he pioneered 
the use of MI theory at the college level. He opens the book with a brief overview of 
MI theory and learning in general. Consisting of explanations and examples of 24 
Mi-based learning options, the heart of the book contains engaging descriptions of 
learning projects and other practical examples using the (seven original) 
intelligences. The author includes detailed infonnation about how he integrated MI 
into his course, including a sample introductory letter to students, a course outline, 
and grading standards and rubrics. 

Diaz-Lefebvre emphasizes learning for understanding. His guidelines for 
reading the assigned textbook promote active student involvement and participation, 
paving the way for demonstrating understanding through the Mi-based learning 
options. By providing numerous examples of student work, including photographs 
and student quotes, Diaz-Lefebvre offers a compelling rationale for considering MI 
theory at the post-secondary level. Easy to read and accessible to non-academic 
readers, the book stands out as a “rare breed” by establishing a model for Mi-based 
education at the college level. 
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36. Faculty of the New City School (1994). Celebrating multiple intelligences . 

St. Louis, MO: New City School. 

In Celebrating Multiple Intelligences, faculty members of the New City School, an 
independent elementary school, share their tried and true MI applications from a 
perspective five years after they began their school- wide MI efforts. They open with 
chapters devoted to each intelligence, including a narrative description of the 
intelligence, lesson plans, activities that support the intelligence, and ways to identify 
student strength in that intelligence. Each chapter ends with a list of related 
resources for children and teachers. 

In the next section of the book, the authors consider themes related to the 
school’s application of MI theory. Covering such topics as diversity, science, 
thematic teaching, simulations, pre-primary learning centers, genuine understanding, 
student created museums, and assessment and portfolios, each chapter provides a 
different vantage or starting point for considering MI theory. The authors conclude 
with information regarding ways to communicate with and involve parents, along 
with ways to begin applying MI theory in the classroom. They offer ideas for 
organizing reading, mathematics, social studies, and science instruction from an MI 
perspective. 

The strengths of this book include its conversational tone, relatively jargon- 
free introduction to the intelligences, and richness of resources and ideas that have 
already been used with success. The authors provide a variety of ways to consider 
integrating MI theory into the curriculum, so that if particular activities are not 
appropriate for adult students, teachers can easily modify them. (Note: A follow up 
book by the NCS faculty, Succeeding with Multiple Intelligences: Teaching through 
the Personal Intelligences, offers additional lesson plans across the different 
intelligences, with special emphasis on the intrapersonal and interpersonal 
intelligences.) 
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37. Glasgow, Jacqueline N. (1997, March). Let’s plan it, map it, and show it! 

A dream vacation. Journal of Adolescent and Adult Literacy, 40 (6), 

456-467. 

Glasgow describes a multi-faceted, integrated learning project she designed for a 
ninth grade English class. Working in teams to plan a dream vacation, students 
completed activities in each intelligence area. Glasgow assigned class work one 
might associate with a traditional language arts program, such as reading fiction and 
travel brochures, keeping a reader response log, researching and writing reports, and 
scripting commercials. However, she also introduced a wide variety of additional 
assignments that tap into other intelligences, including budgeting, creating travel 
posters, presenting music and dances representative of the vacation locale, 
interviewing, and role-playing. 

Within her unit, Glasgow has designed a series of activities aimed at building 
the students’ teamwork skills. She includes assessment activities that promote both 
peer and self-evaluations of student work and team success, as well as assessment 
checklists to facilitate this process. Offering an excellent example of real-world 
curriculum and assessment activities that draw on the range of intelligences, 
Glasgow’s work is described in enough detail to be replicated, or the unit can serve 
as a template for designing other Mi-based project experiences. 



38. Gregg, Madeleine (1997, May/June). Seven journeys to map symbols: 
Multiple intelligences applied to map learning. Journal of Geography, 
96(3), 146-52. 

Gregg describes how MI theory can influence the development of lessons that teach 
about maps. In the process she offers an excellent example of applying MI theory to 
enhance student understanding of important concepts. In this case, Gregg presents 
key understandings involved in reading maps, coupled with Mi-based activities that 
can be used to build those understandings: “construct understanding,” activities 
which introduce a new idea, and “elaborate understanding,” activities which 
reinforce ideas that students have previously explored. 

In Seven Journeys to Map Symbols Gregg offers a unit that focuses MI efforts 
on enhancing and assessing students’ understanding of content. A helpful 
companion to more conceptual works, particularly those by Gardner, regarding using 
MI to promote understanding, the article includes goals and related activities in 
sufficient detail to replicate, or help teachers create a rubric for assessing activities. 
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It also provides a model for generating further ways to build student understanding 
of a concept by tapping a range of intelligences. 



39. Hatch, T. (1997, March). Getting specific about multiple intelligences. 

Educational Leadership, (55), 26-29. 

Thomas Hatch describes how an MI approach informs teacher assessment of student 
strengths. Instead of considering only certain children as “smart,” Hatch advocates 
viewing children across the range of qualitatively different strengths they display. 
Cautioning against intelligence-based labels, he notes that each intelligence can be 
further broken down into sub-abilities. To clarify, Hatch refers to the real adult 
world in which those who possess linguistic strength may be represented in a variety 
of professions, such as a reporter, secretary, or lawyer. Instead of assuming that a 
child who displays a given intelligence will unifonnly make use of this strength in all 
areas, Hatch suggests that we pay attention to the specific roles and situations within 
which children make use of their intelligences. 

Hatch describes three children who demonstrate interpersonal intelligence in 
very different ways. Ned organizes, Kenny negotiates, and Mark tends to 
relationships. Hatch argues that teachers must seek a balance between helping 
children develop their strengths and teaching them the skills required for success in 
school. He proposes that teachers organize their curricula around the child, not 
around the intelligences. He warns that we must view the intelligence profiles of 
students solely as tools to help teachers understand their particular needs. This 
article cautions educators to avoid the common pitfall of labeling students with the 
name of one intelligence or another. It is helpful in making connections between 
what the theory says about intelligence (and how it operates in the real world) and 
how teachers should approach the description of student strengths in educational 
settings. 



40. Letourneau-Fallon, P. (1996). Reflections on workplace education: 
Teachers talking to teachers. Rutland, VT: Vermont Institute for Self- 
Reliance (Vermont Adult Literacy.) 

In Reflections on Workplace Education, Letourneau-Fallon explains the range of 
issues that emerged when the Better Education Skills Training (BEST) team 
conducted its own workplace education program. The study is divided into five 
sections, each dealing with different aspects of workplace education, including the 
“changing workforce” and the concomitant need for workplace education, program 
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design, and effective classroom practices that respect diversity. Letourneau-Fallon 
also provides information about the business culture and examines how beliefs and 
attitudes affect the way teachers view their students. The author presents MI in 
tenns of how an understanding of the theory can influence one’s views of students 
and ways of teaching. 

Although clearly not a comprehensive review of MI applications, this is a 
useful resource for individuals involved in workplace education because it offers a 
manageable place to begin considering Mi-based practices in this specific context. 



41. Long, P. and Bowen, J. (1995). Teaching students to take control of their 
learning. Paper presented at the International Conference of the Learning 
Disabilities Association, Orlando, FL. 

In this brief paper, Long and Bowen present ways to combat the “downward spiral” 
that often results from a student’s lack of involvement and motivation in school, 
common, especially among students with learning disabilities and/or attention 
deficits. The authors suggest an educational program designed to help these learners 
develop an “internal locus of control,” which can lead to greater student self- 
confidence and positive views of self-competence. 

Using MI theory as a key element of the training system, the authors provide 
ways for students to identify the reasons for their difficulties in school, such as lack 
of confidence in their abilities or weak decision-making skills. Along with other 
topics, their course promotes building student self-understanding and helping 
students’ identify their long and short-tenn goals. 

As the authors suggest, this educational unit may be integrated into a health 
science course, with perhaps the most benefits going to those students who 
experience learning and motivational difficulties in school. However, the material 
covered may be expanded to reach a larger population, such as adult students who 
sense that they do not have sufficient control over their lives. 
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42. Safi, A. (1996, March). Ditch the dictionary: Finding a vocabulary 

comfort zone. Vocabulary, reading and multiple intelligences in an English 
as a second language classroom. Paper presented at the annual meeting of 
TESOL, Chicago, IL. 

Safi describes a faculty development workshop, presented by Johnson and Wales 
University, entitled “Ditch the Dictionary.” In this workshop, teachers learned ways 
to apply MI theory while developing lessons in vocabulary development and reading 
instruction for the ESL classroom. The workshop coordinators first identified that 
the university’s non-native English speaking students tended to be anxious about 
their vocabulary, “overusing” the dictionary as a result. The author presents the 
coordinators’ method for conducting a reading course based on MI theory and the 
recognition of different learning styles. Safi’s paper describes concrete strategies for 
new word recognition. This resource illustrates a very specific application of MI 
theory in adult ESL instruction. 



43. Smagorinsky, P. (1991). Expressions: Multiple intelligences in the English 
class: Theory & research into practice (TRIP) (Report No. 16647-0015). 
Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of English. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 331 090) 

In Expressions, Peter Smagorinsky demonstrates how to integrate MI theory into 
high school and college-level language arts instruction. The guide is meant to help 
teachers develop content-specific lessons that encourage students to use a range of 
intelligences. While some activities, such as writing about peer groups, are clearly 
aimed at a young adult audience, many of the book’s suggested activities can be used 
in GED preparation and other adult secondary education contexts. 

Opening with an introduction to MI theory, the remainder of the book focuses 
on how English teachers, by drawing upon MI theory, can expand traditional 
language arts instruction. Many of the suggested activities listed under each 
intelligence category are standard fare in good language arts instruction, such as 
retelling a story from different perspectives or writing a persuasive letter. Other 
activities are more novel; for example, Smagorinsky suggests having students 
prepare artistic maps of concepts from literature or having students select the most 
dynamic characters from a book and produce a sketch in which they all meet in a 
new context, complete with musical accompaniment. With its focus on language arts 
instruction at the upper secondary levels, where the application of MI theory is found 
less frequently, this guide makes a useful contribution that teachers should find 
worthwhile. 
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44. Taylor-King, Sheila. (1997, July). Using MI and multi-sensory 

reinforcement approaches to enhance literacy skills among homeless adults. 
Paper presented at the International Congress on Challenges to Education, 
Kihei, HW. 

Taylor-King begins her paper with the assertion that, in order to be successful in 
teaching literacy skills to homeless adults, one must be cognizant that each 
individual possesses his/her own particular set of talents and intelligences. The 
author states that the students in such programs must be encouraged to share their 
own experiences in an effort to engage them in their studies and improve their self- 
esteem. Educators in programs that serve homeless adults must strive to use what 
the author tenns “andragological techniques,” which praise students for their unique 
contributions to a diverse student population. The author describes MI theory and 
practices as being critical to the development of programs for homeless adults. MI 
theory is seen as the basis for an education that is more individualized and, as such, 
tailored to the needs of each individual homeless adult student. 



45. Teacher-Created Materials. (1999). The best of multiple intelligences 
activities. Westminster, CA: Teacher Created Materials, Inc. 

The primary strength of this 350+ page guide is that it contains activities that can be 
used to supplement pre-existing curricula. In the first section, the authors introduce 
MI theory, addressing reasons and methods for teaching through the multiple 
intelligences. They discuss alternative means of assessing the intelligences and offer 
a helpful introduction to the topic, although applying any of their suggested 
approaches would require the use of supplemental resources. 

The authors present two ways to bring the intelligences into the classroom: 
“straight” and infused into the regular curriculum. For the fonner, one starts with the 
intelligences and creates activities that touch on each of them. For the latter, one 
starts with subject areas and integrates intelligence-based activities into instruction. 
Emphasizing each of the eight intelligences, the authors present activities in five 
sections: language arts, mathematics, science, social sciences, and the arts. It is 
important to note that this book presents the authors’ conceptualization of MI theory 
in practice. Acceptance of this “teaching everything 8 different ways” approach 
when applying MI theory is not required to make use of this resource. 

Like many MI resources, this book has some errors regarding tenninology 
and descriptions of the intelligences. For example, the intelligences are inaccurately 
referred to as “learning styles.” Musical intelligence is sometimes referred to as 
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“rhythmic” intelligence. However this has no bearing on the quality or usefulness of 
the book’s numerous activities, which are reproducible and easily incorporated into a 
pre-existing curriculum. Regardless of how the Mi-inspired effort is framed, this 
book is useful to the individual who is looking for MI activity ideas. 
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